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[and and sea; to have observed the internal-combustion
engine arrive as a modest ally to steam, and gradually
turn into a serious rival, after effecting a social revolu-
tion by making transport by road easy and transport
by air possible. These things are familiar to you all;
but it is perhaps to the old, who saw their first coming,
who knew a simpler, homelier world before they came,
that they make their strongest appeal. To me, who began
engineering experience with the telegraphy of the early
seventies, it is much to have been a spectator of the
wizardry which has so transformed the art of communi-
cation that the spoken word literally goes forth to the
end of the world.

But in this review we have to go back further than the
reach of even the longest individual memory. Try to
realize what engineering meant in 1828, what was its
relation to the science of the day, and what in fact was,
in that day, the state of science.

The engineers of that period were mainly concerned

with roads, bridges, and canals ; the era of railways was

about to begin.    Macadam had just been appointed

Surveyor General of roads.   He and our first President,

Telford,  had contributed to convert the roads  from

sloughs of despond into highways in which the wayfaring

man could not err, j&t, as the President observed in his

inaugural address, for their Scottish compatriots to use

in the continued invasion of England.    A few years

earlier Telford had spanned the Menai Straits with a

chain bridge, to take the Holyhead road;   and the

Southwark bridge, with its cast-iron arches, was erected

to the designs of Rennie.    But these structures were

exceptional; it was a rare thing then to build a bridge

of iron.   Shortly before that Rennie had done a far finer

work, in the beautiful Waterloo bridge, whose fate is

now a matter of anxious concern.   It was in stone that